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Major Exports: Coffee, bauxite, light industrial products, essential 
oils, sugar, binder twine, copper ore (ceased 1971), 
fruits and vegetables, meat, lobsters, handicrafts. 
58% total by value to U. S. 1970. 


Major Imports: Machinery, motor vehicles, electrical equipment, wheat, 
fish, vegetable oil, lard, PO, paper, textiles, glass, 
pharmaceuticals, components for assembly industires. 


45.6% total by value from U. S, 1970, 


Footnotes: 
* Haitian FYs October—September 
** Calendar years 


Sources: IMF, IBAD, CONADEP, Haitian Statistical Institute, National Tourism 


Office. 









SUMMARY 


The Haitian economy, although still in a decidedly under— 
developed state, continues its marked recovery from the prolonged 
slump of the 1960's. Most significant economic indicators show 
improved performance: GDP, foreign exchange reserves, government 
receipts and spending, tourist arrivals and overall agricultural 
production all are up over previous years. The Government's 
five-year plan, published in 1972, calls for future investment 
in the priority areas of power, transport, irrigation and agri- 
culture to create the conditions necessary for a stepped-up 
growth rate over the planning period, With the renewed interest 
of the international lending agencies in possible loan projects, 
U. S. firms will be well advised to watch developments in road 
building, harbor improvement and housing construction. Investment 
prospects center on tourism and light assembly industries, two of 
the more dynamic sectors of Haiti's predominantly agricultural 
economy. 











THE CURRENT SITUATION AND ECONOMIC TRENDS 


The Current Situation: Continued Recovery — The Haitian 
economy performed relatively well in 1971 and through mid-1972, 


both in the small monetized, urban segment and in the much 
larger rural, agriculture=-based sector. Fairly complete data 
are available only through Haitian fiscal year 1970-71 (October 
to September), but most indications are that the Haitian economy 
is continuing apace its marked recovery from the low levels of 
activity prevailing during the decade of the 1960's. Real Gross 
Domestic Product, for example, rose in 1971 by 5.7 per cent over 
the previous year; agricultural production generally was up; 
Government revenues and spending increased by 17 and 19 per cent, 
respectively; National Bank reserves were up substantially and 
now stand at more than $15 million; and tourist arrivals jumped 
by @ considerable margin. Both exports and imports increased — 
the former by 19 per cent and the latter by seven per cent. 


As a consequence of this increased economic activity, one 
major U. S. bank opened a branch at Port-au-Prince in 1971 and 
two other foreign banks, one U. S. and the other Canadian, have 
firm plans to begin branch operations by the end of 1972, In 
addition, a new Haitian—owned bank with capital participation 
from the National (Central) Bank and Dominican Republic financial 
interests is scheduled to open at an early date, thus bringing the 
total of commercial banking operations in the capital to seven. 


The two most actively growing sectors of the monetized 
economy remain light assembly industries and tourism. Some 150 
enterprises, most of them small assembly plants involving U. S. 


investment, reportedly began operations in 1971 and the first 
half of 1972. Exports of light manufactured products to the U. S. 


rose in value from $12.2 million in 1970 to $16.6 million the 
following year. Tourism continues to rebound as a source of in— 


come, although still far behind other countries of the Caribbean 
in absolute terms. Tourist arrivals reached 87,400 in 1971, 40 


per cent greater than the previous year. Partial data on calendar 
1972 indicate that this rate of growth will be equalled during the 


current year despite mounting pressures on available hotel space, 
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Foreign visitors to Haiti spent an estimated $8.7 million 
in 1971. 


Agricultural production has shown a generally upward 
trend during the past two years — a trend that probably will 
continue through 1972 with one major exception. The except~ 
ion is in coffee production, Haiti's most important export 
commodity. After a poor year in 1970, coffee exports rose 
dramatically to a level of 358,000 bags of 60 kilos the 
following year. Government estimates indicate that while 
the 1970 low is not in sight, a more "normal" export level 
of slightly more than 300,000 bags can be expected. Due 
to a variety of factors, Haiti has not met its international 
coffee export quota since 1963. The production of raw and 
refined sugar increased during the 1971-72 crop year, but 
here too Haiti again failed to meet its U. S. quota, largely 
because of substantially increased domestic demand. Exports 
of sugar to the U. S. probably will total some 23,000 short 
tons in 1972, compared with the basic quota of approximately 
30,000 tons. Production of virtually all other important 
Haitian agricultural commodities — sisal, essential oils, 
cotton, cacao, corn, rice, beans, potatoes and manioc — 
rose at least marginally between 1970 and 1971, and crop 
prospects for the current year are generally good. 


The extraction of bauxite remains the most important 
endeavor in the mining sector; exports valued at $6.5 million 


were registered in 1971. A 35—year petroleum exploration con 
cession calling for investment of $1.5 million in the first 30 
months of the contract was granted to a U. S. company early in 


1972, Orilling operations are yet to begin, however. The 
production of copper ore for smelting in Japan ceased entirely 


at the end of 1971 due to the financial problems of the foreign 
company involved, thereby worsening Haiti's already adverse 


terms of trade with Japan. The value of copper ore extracted 
averaged about $1.5 million annually over the past five years. 








Relatively conservative management of public sector 
finances has insured the continued recovery of foreign 
exchange reserves — to their highest point in many years — 
and the service of Haiti's foreign debt on a fully current 
basis, along with an only moderate rise in consumer prices. 
The money supply was increased six per cent in 1971 over 
the previous year, a figure that is comparable to the rise 
in real GDP and which is less than the 1970 increase. Net 
foreign exchange reserves of the banking system have risen 
steadily during the past two years: from less than $1 million 
in late 1970 (fiscal year) to $5.7 million in mid1971, $9.7 
million in late 1971, $14.1 million in mid-1972, and more 
than $15 million as FY 1972 draws to an end. International 
reserves now are equal to about three months’ imports. Re- 
flecting the paucity of important foreign loans during the 
past decade, Haiti's external public debt stood at $46.2 
million in mid-FY 1972, a slightly lower figure than the 
average of the two previous years. The ratio of the debt 
service burden to exports is less than three per cent, one 
of the lower ratios in all of Latin America. 


Another bright spot in the fiscal picture has been the 
rise in government receipts. Central government revenues 
increased 17 per cent in FY 1971 over 1970, and preliminary 
data indicate that 1972 revenues will exceed the previous 
year®s by at least ten per cent. Government spending went 
up in 1971 by about 19 per cent; the $1.9 million deficit 
was covered by internal borrowing. Sudgeted public sector 
expenditures during FY 1972 have remained at roughly the 
1971 level, but substantial increases are forecast in the 
FY 1973 budget approved in July 1972, Development budget 
spending, for example, is expected to rise from $21.3 million 
to $29.2 million. 


The Trend: Advances Likely, But Capital Investment 


Needed — The future course of the Haitian economy has been 
charted in outline by the Government's Five Year Plen re~ 
leased in 1972, the first such medium-term planning effort 
ever in Haiti. The Plan, which covers FYs 1972~1976, places 


highest priority on improvement of the basic physical 
infrastructure — power, transportation and irrigation - 
as “support for the development of the private sector" 
and on increased agricultural productivity. The Plan 
calls for an annual GOP growth rate of 7.7 per cent over 
the five-year period, to be brought about by a total of 
$145.9 million in public sector investment and $143.4 
million in investment from private sources. The largest 
portion of public funds, slightly more than one=half of 
which are expected in the form of foreign assistance, is 
to be invested in the priority areas cited above. 


Advances of the magnitude anticipated in the Plan 
are possible, given the economy's performance in the past 
two or three years, but only if major foreign loan assist- 
ance is forthcoming and foreign private investment in 
significant sums can be attracted. (It should be noted, 
nonetheless, that achievement of planned growth and income 
goals still will leave Haiti five years hence with per capita 
income levels among the lowest in the world. There are 
grounds for optimism that loan funds will be made available 
for badly-needed improvement of Haiti's transport infra 
structure, at least. The international lending agencies, 
after a long period during which their funding programs in 
the country were at a very low level, are understood to be 
seriously interested in major road-building projects and 
in major expansion of the harbor and dock facilities at 
Port-au-Prince. Bilateral loan assistance is in view for 
road maintenance purposes; loan funds for housing con 
struction also may be in the offing. Capital investment 
in the agricultural sector remains an outstanding need, 
however. The climate for foreign private investment is 
favorable; the official position of the Government is that 
such investment is welcomed in virtually any income-producing 
area of production, and tax holidays and other incentives are 
available. U. S. Government investment guarantees are avail— 
able through the Overseas Private Investment Corporation. 











Important private investment projects are now being 
formulated, especially in-the tourism field, but their 
impact an overall development is yet to be assessed. 











IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Trade: Watch Upcoming Construction — The U. S. is ; 


Haiti's most important trading partner, receiving as it 

does considerably more than one-half of Haiti's exports 

and providing about 45 per cent of Haitian imports. The 

U. S. share of the Haitian market has dropped some ten 

per cent in recent years, however. While there is un- 
doubtedly room for improvement in the export expansion 
programs of U. S. business firms trading with Haiti, the 
limited size of the economy ($110 million annually in 
foreign trade both ways ) will militate against an all-out 
effort to recapture the historical U. S. share of the 

import market — unless and until important new loan—financed 
projects are set in train which will require major imports of 
machinery, equipment, material and technical services. U. S. 
companies should be sharply on the lookout for developments 
in roadbuilding, harbor improvement and housing during the 
coming year. 


Investment: Prospects Bright, If Limited ~ Haiti may 
well be approaching a take-off point in tourism, assuming 
continued governmental stability. Several enterprises are 
in the initial stages of developing touristic-industrial— 
free port complexes, and the first new hotel construction in 
the country in many years is underway with more planned for 
the neer future. The touristic potential of Haiti and the 
increasing number of visitors, combined with the current 
shortage of appropriate accommodations, all point to lively 
prospects for investment. Active interest in the light 
industry sector is expected to continue as more firms be~ 
come aware of the advantages offered by off=shore assembly 
operations in Haiti: proximity to the U, S., an active and 
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able group of Haitian entrepreneurs, and a large pool of 
trainable labor available at comparatively low cost. The 
recent trend of growth in this industrial sector shows no 
sign of slackening. As mentioned above, housing construct— 
ion may become a more dynamic area of the economy, thus 
opening possibilities for fairly large, primarily institu 
tional, investment. Elsewhere in Haiti's primarily 
agricultural, rural—based economy, viable investment 
prospects appear as yet limited. Haiti, the poorest 
country in the Western Hemisphere, still has a long way 

to go in the build-up of the basic underpinnings of future 
economic development. 





Even if your company 
is already exporting, 
some of these facts may surprise you. 


7 surprising facts about exporting 


1: Small businesses are big in export. 3 out of 5 United States exporters have 
fewer than 100 employees. 


2: Exports keep 3 million Americans working. Every $15,000 of exports 
equals 1 job. 

3: Taxes can now be deferred on 50% of export profits. 

4: United States exports are a $43 billion-a-year business, and growing 11% 
each year. 


5: Export sales of durable goods increased 17% during 1970 while domestic 
sales of the same goods declined 3%. 


6: 96% of all American firms sell only in the United States. 
7: Booth space at a Commerce Department Trade Center can cost as 


little as $400. 


A major California wine producer has demonstrated 
that it’s possible to market American wines in France. Sur- 
prised? Read on. 

You're probably aware of the effect of the new cur- 
rency realignments on selling overseas. Your goods are now 
priced more competitively in world markets. 

But are you aware that you need pay no tax on one- 
half of your export profits? Recent tax legislation permits 
companies engaged in export trade to set up a Domestic 
International Sales Corporation (DISC) and thereby defer 
Taxes on 50% of their export income. 


Exports— growth market of the year. 

Export sales help smooth our domestic cycles. Last 
year exporters discovered that many of their off-shore 
markets were recession-proof. During 1970,domestic sales 
of durable goods shrank. But export sales of those same 
goods increased by 17%. Exports proved to be the growth 


market of the year. And they continue to grow at an average 
of 11% a year—about one-third faster than the growth of 
all U.S. industry. 


You don’t have to be big to be 
profitable in exporting. 

If your firm has less than 100 employees, you should 
know that the majority of other exporters are about your 
size. More than three out of five, as a matter of fact. A 
manufacturing firm in Minnesota, with only 26 employees, 
is a case in point. Five years ago, they weren't even in ex- 
port. Now it’s 25% of their business. And the extra volume 
helps them get longer production runs with lower unit 
costs. Often, the added volume is without added capital 
investment. 

A helping hand for U.S. exporters. 


Take advantage of all the services available to you 
from the U.S. Department of Commerce. The Department 





and its 42 Field Offices can help you pinpoint the likeliest 
markets, by providing you with the research, marketing 
data and trade statistics you need. They can also help you 
expand into new markets. Like the Mississippi pump 
manufacturer who was selling successfully in Europe. After 
Commerce specialists came up with a report on marketing 
in Japan, he developed even bigger sales there than in 
Europe. He’s not alone. Of the firms using Commerce 
services, 60% have increased export sales. 
Expanding your distribution. 

The Commerce Department has ready access to 
135,000 overseas distributors and manufacturers’ agents 
who want to represent American firms. You can choose a 
distributor from existing lists, or, for a nominal fee, the 
Department will find a special agent to handle your specific 
products. 

In addition, as 1,800 American businessmen have 
done in the past five years, you can join a Trade Mission 
and travel overseas with the Mission to make commercial 
contacts. If you prefer to go it alone, the Department will 
arrange on-the-spot help from any of the 468 commercial 
and economic officers attached to our 152 Embassies and 
Consulates. 

Showing your wares. 

Another example of the services available to you is 
our operation of nine permanent overseas Trade Centers 
in Europe, Asia, Australia and Latin America. At Trade 
Centers, American manufacturers show their goods to au- 
diences representing up to 80% of the purchasing power 
in these markets. Last year, Trade Centers produced $209,- 
000,000 in sales for U.S. firms. 

Or, you can participate in International Trade Fairs. 
The cost can be as low as $850 for space. The rewards can 
be high—$127,000,000 in immediate sales for these U.S. 
exhibitors last year. 

The Commerce Department provides booth design 
and construction at Trade Centers and Fairs, as well as 
advance promotion and personal calls on promising cus- 
tomers to ensure their attendance. 


Exports mean diversification for your company. 
96% of all American firms sell only in this country. 
Ridiculous! For most, the cost of constantly changing prod- 
uct lines, with all the attendant start-up and marketing 
expenses, is greater than learning to export existing 
products. Exporting adds years to many a product line. 
Take the case of a Texas manufacturer of car and truck air 


conditioners. The domestic market was levelling off as 
more cars and trucks were sold with air conditioning as 
original equipment. The Texas firm “diversified” by ex- 
porting its existing products to Japanese car manufacturers 
—with great success. 

About financing, insurance and taxes. 

The United States Government helps finance Ameri- 
ca’s exports. The Export-Import Bank of the United 
States (Eximbank) offers direct loans for large projects and 
equipment sales which require long term financing. It also 
cooperates with commercial banks in providing credit to 
overseas buyers of U.S. exports. Exim provides guarantees 
to commercial banks who in turn finance export sales. And 
now, by creating a Domestic International Sales Corpora- 
tion (DISC), you can defer Federal income taxes on one- 
half of your export profits, so long as those profits are used 
to increase further exports. 

The time is now. 

If you're already exporting, it's time you broadened 
your overseas markets. If you're not in exporting, it’s time 
you got started. 

There's no great mystery —and a lot less red tape than 
you think. The Department of Commerce will show you 
how to get started. Exports mean profits. Find out for your- 
self. Send the coupon below. 

Or, better yet, write directly to: 

Director, Bureau of International Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 


UMITED STATES CEPARTMENT OF CommERCE 
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I want to know more about export 
opportunities. Please send me your 
Introductory Guide to Exporting. 
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